262         ON " THE RING AND THE BOOK."

its reader in a mood of mental repose, ready
to receive the poet's impressions, undisturbed
by any agitating curiosity as to plot or final
outcome. A more valid accusation touches the
many verbal perversities, in which a poet has
less right than another to indulge. The com-
pound Latin and English of Don Giacinto, not-
withstanding the fan of the piece, still grows
a burden to the flesh. Then there are harsh
and formless lines., bursts of metrical chaos;
from which a writer's dignity and self-respect
ought surely to be enough to preserve him.
Again, there are passages marked by a coarse
violence of expression that is nothing short of
barbarous (for instance, ii. 190, or 245). The
only thing to be said is, that the countrymen
of Shakespeare have had to learn to forgive
uncouth outrages on form and beauty to fine
creative genius. If only one could be sure
that readers, unschooled as too many are to
love the simple and elevated beauty of such
form as Sophocles or as Corneille gives, would
not think the worst fault the chief virtue, and
confound the poet's bluntnesses with his admir-
able originality. It is certain that in Shake-